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; and in all proba- 
is constructed on 


melancholy yew to 


crowing of cocks, the hum of night-flies and | the most sedate countenances, and commenced | distinguish from the notes of the songsters of 


mosquitoes, and the hoarse c roaking of frogs, their devotional exercises in a spirit of sc rious: | the grove, the swelling strains of the English 
together with the chirping of myriads of;ness and apparent fervour worthy a better/sky-lark and thrush, with the more gentle 
crickets and other insects, which resounded place and a more amiable creed. In the ex- 'warbling of the finch and linnet. It was in- 
through the air as though it had been pierced |terior forms of their religion, at least, the|deed a brilliant morning, teeming with life 
with a thousand whistles. Mussulmans here are complete adepts, as this | and beauty ; and recalled to my memory a 

“ Jvst after sunrise two Mohammedans ar- | spectacle | 1as convinced us; and the little we| thousand affecting associations of sanguine 
rived et our house, with an invitation for us | have seen of them has led us to form a very | boyhood, when I was thoughtless and happy. 
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and full of joy. Ihave heard that, like sor-| human beings and other abominable practices, | the Atlantic. But it is not until the voyager 
row, joy is contagious, and I believe that itis,}and the worship of imaginary demons and has fairly reached the heart of the torrid zone, 


for it inspired me with a similar gentle feel- 
ing.” 


products, &c. of the kingdom of Badagry. 

“ The soil of Badagry consists of a layer 
of fine whitish sand, over loam, clay, and 
earth. The sand is so soft and deep, that no 


fiends. 


By some means many of the inhabit-|that he sees the flying fish in perfection. No 


‘ants have picked up a number of English | familiarity with the sight can ever render us 
We next insert a brief view of the soil,;words, which school boys and children at|indifferent to the graceful flight of these most 
/home would style very naughty, and these are | interesting of all the finny, or, rather, winged 


| ? . . . . 
|made use of at all times without any particu- 


We 
|have observed one virtue in the younger 


lar meaning being attached to them. 


° . | » ° : ° 
one can walk on it without considerable la-|branches of the community—it is the pro- 


bour and difficulty. The natives procure 
the necessaries of life chiefly by fishing and 
the cultivation of the yam and Indian corn. 
In the former employment they use nets and 
spears, and likewise earthen pots, which they 
bait with the palm-nut. These novel instru- 
ments are furnished with small apertures, not 
unlike those of a common wire mouse-trap. 
Oranges, limes, cocoa-nuts, plantains. and 
bananas, are produced in abundance in the 
neighbourhood. The better sort of people 
are possessed of a small kind of bullock, with 


sheep, goats, and poultry ; the chief himself 
is a drover and butcher, and when in want of 


money he orders one of his bullocks to be 
slaughtered and publicly sold in the market. 
The dwellings of the inhabitants are neatly 
constructed of bamboo, and thatched with palm 
leaves. They contain several apartments, all 
of them on the ground-floor. Some of the 
houses or huts are built in the coozie form, 
which is nearly round, and others are in the 
form of an oblong square ‘ all have excellent 
yards attached to them, wherein lime-trees 
and others are planted in rows, and it gives 
one pleasure to look at the cleanliness and 


taste which prevail in these courts. The land | 


is excessively fertile ; and if the natives could 
only be induced to lay aside their habitual 
indolence, and the sluggishness of their char- 
acters, and devote a little more attention to 
the improvement of the soil, the country 
might soon be brought to an extraordinary 
pitch of beauty and perfection. 
vegetation springs forth spontaneously, is 
luxuriant even to rankness, and is ever pleas- 
ingly verdant. 

“Ifa view of Badagryand its environs could 
any wise be obtained, we are persuaded it 
would be delightful in the extreme ; but the 
ground is every where so low and flat, that 
not a single eminence, however small, can be 
discovered. Owing to the peculiarity of our 
situation, and the short time we have been with 
the natives, it is not to be supposed that we 
could have formed any very correct estimate 
of their manners or general character. !t is 
likely enough that we have seen only the 
dark side of their dispositions, for we have 


been considered by them as a kind of mark | 
for the exercise of their cunning and other| 
evil propensities, and they have played off 


their chicanery on us with advantage to them- 
selves. Had we seena single good-natured 
man among them, it would give us great 
pleasure to relate the fact; but really we 
have not been so fortunate—we have met 
with nothing but selfishness and rapacity from 
the chief to the meanest of his people. ‘The 
religion of Badagry is Mohammedanistm, and 


As it is,! 


found respect and reverence which they en- 
tertain for their elders, and which has per- 
haps never been surpassed in any age or 
country, not even among the ancient Spartans 
themselves.”’ 

On the 21st of third month, our travellers 
left Badagry in a canoe, and wound along the 
course of a small river by the light of the 
moon. The banks were low, but were adorn- 
ed occasionally with the stately palm tree, one 


| myriads of frogs, and saluted with cries of the 
| priests from shore who were performing their 
lrites. Inthe morning they found the river 
| had narrowed to a small creek not more in 
'some places than twenty paces over, covered 
‘with marine plants, and exhaling the most 
| deleterious vapours and miasmata, which ap- 
pear to ascend from the marshy margins like 
\a thick cloud. An hour afterward they ar- 
jrived at the extremity of the river into which 
flowed a stream of clear water. ‘* Here our 
‘canoe was dragged over a morass into a deep 
but narrow rivulet, so narrow indeed that it 
‘was barely possible for our canoe to float, 
without being entangled in the branches of 
abundance of trees which were shooting up 
out of the water. Shortly afterward we found 
it to widen a little; the marine plants and 
shrubs disappeared altogether ; and the boughs 
of beautiful trees which hung over the banks 
overshadowed us in their stead, forming an 
arch-like canopy, impervious to the sun’s rays. 
The river and this lesser stream abound with 
‘alligators and hippopotami ; and wild ducks, 
‘and a variety of other aquatic birds, resort to 
‘them in considerable quantities; monkeys 
\and parrots inhabit the branches of the trees, 
‘and make an abominable chattering and noise 
'between them all the day long. We landed 
‘about half past eight in the morning, in sight 
of a great multitude, that had assembled to 
\gaze at us.” 
(To be continued.) 


THE FLYING FISH AND DOLPHIN. 


| «Perhaps there is not any more characte- 
istic evidence of our being within the tropical 
regions,—one, I mean, which strikes the 
imagination more forcibly,—than the compa- 
iny of those picturesque little animals, the 
‘flying fish. It is true, that a stray one or two 
'may sometimes be seen far north, making a 
\few short skips out of the water; and I even 
|remember seeing several close to the edge of 
the banks of Newfoundland, in latitude 45°. 
These, however, had been swept out of their 
natural position by the huge Gulf-stream, an 
ocean in itself, which retains much of its 


the very worst species of paganism; that|temperature far into the northern regions, 
which sanctions and enjoins the sacrifice of |and possibly helps to modify the climate over 


of the most beautiful of tropical plants. They 
|were constantly serenaded with the music of 


tribe. On the contrary, like a bright day, or 
a smiling countenance, or good company of 
any kind, the more we see of them, the more 
we learn to value their presence. I have, 
indeed, hardly ever observed a person so dull 
or sO unimaginative, that his eye did not 
glisten as he watched a shoal, or it may well 
be called, a covey of flying fish rise from the 
sea, and skim along for several hundred yards, 
There is something in it so very peculiar, so 
totally dissimilar to every thing else in other 
parts of the world, that our wonder goes on 
increasing every time we see even a single 
one take its flight. The incredulity, indeed, 
of the old Scotch wife on this head, is suffi- 
ciently excusable. ‘ You may hae seen rivers 
o’ milk, and mountains o’ sugar,’ said she to 
her son, returned from a voyage, ‘ but you'll 
ne’er gar me believe you have seen a fish 
that could flee !”’ 

[A calm ensues, of which the author gives 
a vivid description. A heavy squall succeeds 
this calm, and then a dead calm again. At 
length a light air sprung up in the desirable 
quarter, and the story thus proceeds :—] 

‘While we were stealing along under the 
genial influence of this newly-found air, 
which, as yet, was confined to the upper sails, 
and every one was looking open-mouthed to 
the eastward, to catch a gulp of cool air, about 
a dozen flying fish rose out of the water, just 
under the fore chains, and skimmed away to 
windward at the height of ten or twelve feet 
above the surface. 


“ A large dolphin, which had been keeping 
company with us abreast of the weather-gang- 
way, at the depth of two or three fathoms, 
and, as usual, glistening most beautifully in 
the sun, no sooner detected our poor, dear 
little friends take wing, than he turned his 
head towards them, and, darting to the sur- 
face, leaped from the water with a velocity 
little short, as it seemed, of a cannon ball. 
But although the impetus with which he shot 
himself into the air gave him an initial velo- 
city greatly exceeding that of the flying fish, 
the start which his fated prey had got, enabled 
them to keep ahead of him for a considerable 
time. The length of the dolphin’s first spring 
could not be less than ten yards; and after he 
fell we could see him gliding like lightning 
through the water for a moment, when he 
again rose and shot forwards with considera- 
bly greater velocity than at first, and, of 
course, to a still greater distance. In this 
manner the merciless pursuer seemed to stride 
along the sea with fearful rapidity, while bis 
brilliant coat sparkled and flashed in the sun 
quite splendidly. As he fell headlong on the 
water at the end of each huge leap, a series 
of circles was sent far over the still surface, 
which lay as smooth as a mirror; the breeze 
although enough to set the royals and top- 
gallant studding sails asleep, was hardly as 
yet felt below. The group of wretched flying 
fish, thus hotly pursued, at length dropped 
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into the sea ; but we were rejoiced to observe 
that they merely touched the top of the swell, 
and scarcely sunk in it,—at least, they in- 
stantly set off again in a fresh and even more 
vigorous flight. It was particularly interest- 
ing to observe, that the direction they now 
took was quite different from the one in which 
they had set out, implying, but too obviously, 
that they had detected their fierce enemy, 
who was following them with giant steps 
along the waves, and now gaining rapidly 
upon them. His terrific pace, indeed, was 
two or three times as swift as theirs—poor 
little things! and whenever they varied their 
flight in the smallest degree, he lost not the 
tenth part of a second in shaping a new course, 
so as to cut off the chase, while they, ina 
manner really not unlike that of the hare, 
doubled more than once upon their pursuer. 
But it was soon too plainly to be seen that 
their strength and confidence were fast ebbing. 
Their flights became shorter and shorter, and 
their course more fluttering and uncertain, 
while the enormous leaps of the dolphin ap- 
peared to grow only more vigorous at each 
bound. Eventually, indeed, we could see, 
that the skilful sea-sportsman arranged all his 
springs with such an assurance of success, 
that he contrived to fall, at the end of each, 
just under the very spot on which the ex- 
hausted flying fish were about to drop! 
Sometimes this catastrophe took place at too 
great a distance for us to see from the deck 
exactly what happened ; but on our mounting 
high in the rigging, we may be said to have 
been in at the death; for then we could dis- 
cover that the unfortunate little creatures, 
one after another, either popped right into 
the dolphin’s jaws, as they lighted on the 
water, or weze snapped up instantly after- 
wards. It was impossible not to take an 
active part with our pretty little friends of the 
weaker side, and accordingly we very speedily 
had our revenge. The middies and the 
sailors, delighted with the chance, rigged out 
a dozen or twenty lines from the jib-boom-end 
and spritsail yard-arms, with hooks baited | 
merely with bits o: u., the glitter of which} 
resembles so much that of the body and/ 


wings of the flying fish, that many a proud|into, by means of which the mind loses the} 
dolphin, making sure of a delicious morsel, | train of investigation, or of argument, in which} 


leaped in rapture at the deceitful prize. 

“It may be well to mention, that the dol- 
phin of sailors is not the fish so called by the 
ancient poets. Ours, which, | learn from the 
Encyclopedia, is the Coryphzna hippuras of 
naturalists, is totally different from the Del- 
phinus phoceena, termed by us the porpoise. 
How these names have shifted places | know 
not, but there seems little doubt that the an- 
cient dolphin of the poets is neither more 
nor less than our porpoise. For the rest, he 
is a very poetical and pleasing fish to look at, 

















Of the Culture and Improvement of Attention 
and Memory. 

The facts which have been brieily referred 
to, in regard to the phenomena of memory, 
lead to some remarks of a practical nature. 
These relate to the improvement of attention 
and memory in persons of adult years, and the 
cultivation of these powers in the education 
of the young. 

The rules from which benefit is to be de- 
rived for the improvement of memory, in per- 
sons of adult years, may be chiefly referred 
to the following heads. 

I. The cultivation of habits of attention, 
or of intense application of the mind to what- 
ever is at the time its more immediate object 
of pursuit. 

II. Habits of correct association. These 
consist in the constant practice of tracing the | 
relation between new facts and others with 
which we are previously acquainted ; and of, 


referring facts to principles which they are| 


calculated to illustrate, or to opinions which | 
they tend to confirm, modify, or overturn. 
This is the operation of what we call a re- 
flecting mind ; and that information which is 
thus fully contemplated and associated is not 
likely to be forgotten. 

II]. Intimately connected with both the 
former rules is the cultivation of that active, 
inquiring state of mind which is always on 
the watch for knowledge from every source 
that comes within its reach, either in reading, 
conversation, or observation. Such a mind 
is ever ready to refer newly-acquired know- 
ledge to its proper place. It is thus easily 
retained, and made to yield those conclusions 
which are legitimately deduced from it. 

IV. Method ; that is, the pursuit of parti- 
cular subjects, upon a regular and connected 
plan. 

All these principles are opposed to that 
listless, inactive state of mind which is oc- 





so with perfect accuracy by trusting to me- 
mory, to which they had habituated them- 
selves, but blunder continually when they 
kept a written memorandum. The mental 
power which is in some cases acquired by 
constant and intense exercise is indeed as- 
tonishing. Bloomfield, the poet, relates of 
himself, that nearly one-half of his poem, the 
Farmer’s Boy, was composed, revised, and 
corrected, without writing a word of it, while 
he was at work with other shoemakers in a 
garret. 

Similar rules apply to the cultivation of 
these powers in young persons. ‘They may 
be chiefly referred to the following heads :-— 

I. Exciting constant attention and constant 
interest. For this purpose it is of essential 
importance that whatever reading is present- 
ed to children shall be of a kind which they 
understand, and in which they can feel inte- 
rest and pleasure. This will be greatly pro- 
moted by directing their attention to the 
meaning of words, and explaining them by 
familiar illustrations. ‘The practice of setting 
tasks as punishments cannot be alluded to in 
terms adequate to its extreme absurdity. On 
this ground also it must be considered as a 
great error in education to make children 
attempt too much; that is, more than they 
can do with close attention. When a sense 
of weariness or mental languor takes place, 
what follows is not merely loss of time, but 
an important injury done to the mental con- 
stitution; and it appears to be of the utmost 
consequence that the time of children should 
be as much as possible divided between in- 
tense attention and active recreation. By a 
shorter time occupied in this manner, not 
only is more progress made than by a longer 
with listless and imperfect application, but an 
important part of mental discipline is secured, 
which by the other method is entirely neg- 
lected. Similar observations, indeed, apply 


cupied with trifles, or with its own waking|to persons at every period of life, and we are 
dreams; or which seeks only amusement in| fully persuaded that progress in any intellect- 


desultory pursuits which pass away and are| 
forgotten. They are likewise opposed to 
habits of irregular and desultory application, 
which even intellectual persons are apt to fall] 


it had made some progress, and may not be 
able to recover it in a satisfactory manner. 
Nothing, indeed, appears to contribute more 





to progress in any intellectual pursuit than} 
the practice of keeping the subject habitually | 
before the mind, and of daily contributing) 
something towards the prosecution of it. 

V. Attention and memory are greatly| 
promoted by writing on a subject, especially | 
if it be done in a distinct and systematic 
manner ; also, by conversing on the sabject,| 
and by instructing others in it. These exer- 


ual pursuit does not depend so much upon 
protracted laborious study as on the practice 
of keeping the subject habitually before the 
mind, and on the intensity of mental applica- 
tion. 


Il. Cultivating habits of association, by 


| pointing out to children the relation of facts 


to each other, the manner in which they il- 
lusirate one another, or lead to some general 
conclusion. By directing them in this man- 
ner from any particular fact, to recollect simi- 
lar or analogous facts which had formerly 
passed before them, they will be trained at 
once to attention, memory, and reflection. 
III. Cultivating that general activity of 
mind which seeks for information on every 
subject that comes in its way. The most 
common and trivial occurrences may thus be 


affords excellent sport in catching, and, when cises, indeed, may perhaps be considered} made the source of mental improvement : the 


properly dressed, is really not bad eating.” 


From Fragments of Voyages and Travele, by Capt. | hension of the subject, than to memory. 


Basil Hall. 


rather as aids to attention, or a clear compre- | habits of animals; the natural history of the 
For| articles that are constantly before us, in 


lin regard to memory, it is remarkable how| clothes, food, furniture; articles of manufac- 
! . . . . . i - . . 
nails |much its power is increased in many instances} ture from a watch to a pin; the action of the 
ths alee coin eieadlinn eth teateinlil also | OY that kind of exercise by which it is alone| mechanic powers, as illustrated by various 
; ’ | trus ri y al iting. || ivances | sti eC 2 8 
to himself’; not only in the consequence, bat in the | trusted to, without any aid from writing 1| contrivances in constant use ; the structure 
very act of doing it: for the conscience of well-doing | have known medical men, for example, ae a leaf, a flower, a tree. ‘To those farther 
is an ample reward.—Seneca’s Morals. jhad to recollect numerous appointments, do| advanced, a constant source of interest may 
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be found in history, geography, and memoirs 


of eminent individuals; and in the leading 
principles of natural history, natural philo- 
sophy, and chemistry. Every new subject of 
thought which is thus presented to the mind 
is both valuable in itself by the powers which 
it calls into action, and by proving a nucleus 
to which new facts may be afterward asso-| 
ciated. 


IV. Memory and attention are greatly pro-| 


moted in young persons by writing; provided 
it be done, not merely in the form of extracts 
from books, but in their own words: in his- 
tory, for example, in the form of chronologi- 
cal tables; and on other subjects in clear and 
distinct abstracts, neatly and methodically 
written. 

V. These exercises of mind are greatly 
promoted inthe young by verbal communica- 
tion. Hence the i importance of frequent exa- 
mination. ‘The teacher is thereby enabled, 
not only to ascertain their progress, but to 
explain what they do not understand ; 
press upon them important points to which 
they may not have sufficiently attended ; 
excite attention, inquiry, and interest ; 
so to cultivate the habits of association anc 
reflection. ‘These, in fact, ought to be the! 
objects to be kept in view in all such exer- 
cises, as of much greater moment than the| 
mere putting of questions. 


to! 
anc 


principle, a most useful exercise for young 
persons 18 instructing others-still younger on| 
subjects which they have themselves recently | 
acquired. 

VI. In the cultivation of the mental powers 


in the young, a point of essential importance | 
is the selection of proper and worthy objects| 
of acquirement. In the general conduct of 
education in this respect the chief error ap-| 
pears in general to have been, devoting too 
much time and attention in females to super- 
ficial accomplishments, and in males to mere 
acquirement in languages and mathematics :! 
and the great object to be kept in view from! 
the very earliest period is the paramount im- 
portance of the actual knowledge of things 
on subjects of real utility ; the actual cultiva-} 
tion of habits of observation, inquiry, associ-' 
ation, and induction; and, as the foundation 
of the whole, the habit of steady and conti- 
nued attention. The cultivation of these 


mental habits is of greater value by far than) 


any one acquirement whatever ; for they are 
the basis of all future improvement, and are 
calculated to give a tone to the whole char- 
acter. 

In this brief outline I have said nothing on| 
the subject of religious instruction; for the 
same rules apply to it as to branches of in- 
ferior importance, in as far as it is to be con- 
sidered as engaging the intellectual powers. 
The chief error here appears to be, the prac- 
tice of trusting too much to the mere repeti- 
tion of tasks or catechisms, without that kind | 
of direct personal instruction which is calcu-| 


lated to interest the attention, to fix the truths| 


upon the understanding, and to cultivate the 
habits of association and reflection. A lead- 
ing branch of this subject, the culture of the 
moral feelings, does not belong to our pre- 
sent inquiry ; but it is impossible to mention 


to im-! 


On the same | 


and affords a good pattern for imitation. 
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it without alluding to its intense interest even 
in a philosophical point of view. One of the} 
most striking phe nomena, certainly, in the| 
science of the human mind, is the high degree 


, of culture of which the moral powers are sus- 


ceptible, even in the infant mind, long before 


the powers of intellect are developed for the| 


investigation of truth. 


In reference to the whole science of educa-| 
tion, nothing is of greater importance than the 
principle of association, which, we have form- 
erly seen, exerts a most extensive influence, 
not in the remembrance of facts alone, but in 
perpetuating and recalling mental emotions. 
We take a very limited view, indeed, of this 
great subject, if we confine education entirely 
or chiefly to the acquisition of knowledge, or 
even to the culture of the intellectual powers. 
That system is deficient in its most essential 
| part which does not carry on along with these 
a careful and habitual culture and regulation 
of the passions and emotions of the young : 
their attachments and antipathies, their hopes 
;and fears, their joys and sorrows ; the cultiva- | 
tion of the social and benevolent affections ; 
the habit of repressing selfishness, and bearing | 
\inconveniences and disappointments without | 
jmurmuring ; a disposition to candour and in- 
| genuousness, and a sacred 
Their future character as social and moral | 
| beings will be greatly influenced by the man- 
\nerin which they are taught from an early | 
| period to regulate their emotions, by directing 
\them to adequate and worthy objects, and con- 
| trolling them by the great principles of wisdom | 

and virtue. 
principle of association exerts a most exten- 

sive influence. The stern lessons of morality, 
jand even the sublime truths of religion, may} 
|be rigidly impressed upon the minds of the| 
| young, and may, in afier-life, recur from time 
to time as a mere matter of remembrance ; 
but many must have experienced how different 
is the impression when they recur in close as-| 
sociation with a father’s affection and a mo 
ther’s tenderness,—with the lively recollection 
jof a howe, where the kindest sympatines 
(the human heart shed around the domestic} 
circle all that is lovely in life, while a mild and| 


consistent piety habitually pointed the way to|* 


a life which is to come. 
Abercrombie on Intellectual Powers, & 

A collection of extracts, by a judicious 
friend in the country, has been placed in our 
| hands, with permission to insert all or any of | 
ithem in “The Friend.” We have selecte d| 
‘four of them for the present number, whic h| 
we doubt not will be deemed valuable. That! 
from Clarkson respecting William Penn, is 
interesting, as illustrative of his character, 
It 
imeav be seen by it, that the kind of estimation 
in which he held the holy Scriptures, was, 
by no means, in accordance with the views 
‘entertained by a certain class of the present 
day. 


Clarkson, in his Life of William Penn, 
says, “that having a great variety of business 
to go through, he was obliged to be an eco- 
nomist of his time. 


regard to truth. | 


In this important process the! 


ol 


He was, therefore,' 


regular and methodical in his movements, 
This regularity and method he carried into 
his family, and this not only in temporal but 
spiritual concerns. It appears by a paper 
which he wrote, and which was probably 
| stuck up in some conspicuous place in his 
house, and which contained Christian disci. 
| pline, or good and wholesome orders for the 
well governing of his family—that in that 
| quarter of the vear which included part of 
|the winter and part of the spring, the mem. 
| be rs of it were to rise at seven in the morning, 
\in the next at six, in the next at five, and in 
the last at six again. Nine o’clock was the 
hour for breakfast, twelve for dinner, seven 
for supper, and ten to retire to bed. The 
whole family were to assemble every morning 
for worship. ‘They were to be called to- 
gether at eleven again, that each might read 
in turns some portion of the holy Scriptures, 
or of Friends’ books; and finally, they were 
to meet again for worship at six in the even- 
ing. On the day of public meeting no one 
was to be absent, except on the plea of health, 
| or of unavoidable engagements. ‘The servants 
iw were to be called up after supper, to render 
‘to their master and mistress an account of 
what they had done in the day, and to receive 
lorders for the next. ‘The same paper laid 
down rules for their guidance. ‘They were 
to avoid loud discourse and troublesome 
inoises ; they were not to absent themselves 
| without leave ; they were not to go to any 
| public house, except on business; and they 
| were not to loiter or enter into unprofitable 
italk while on an errand. It contained also 
|exhortations to them to be upright and faith- 
|ful to their employers ; and though each had 
'a particular service, to be willing : all of them 
'to assist each other, as it became brethren and 
| fellow servants. 
“ And lastly, it contained one general exhor- 
ltation to all—Every member of the family 
| was instructed to kee ‘pa watch over his mind; 
to beware of lying, defrauding, talebearing, 
and other vicious practices there specified ; 
to abstain from words which would provoke 
to lightness, and from giving each other im- 
| Prope r names ; and in case of difference, not 
o Jet the sun go down upon their wrath.” 


ON RETIREMENT. 


| True retirement is withdrawing from the 
| sinful customs and spirit of this world, and 
| giving up the soul to God in all things. The 
retired believer, in the midst of any or of all 
his business, may now and then sweetly 
raise his soul to God in fervent ejaculations, 
which will keep up the true frame of his 
mind, and draw down many comforts from 
‘above. ‘These short and silent bre athings 
will show the devotion of his heart, and prove 
that whatever may employ his hands, his 
mind is truly engaged for heaven. A Chris- 
tian feels and bewails how often his common 
affairs draw off his mind from his most impor- 
| tant concerns, and throw him into dulness and 
‘confusion. He feels and bewails this, be- 
cause he is a Christian, and because his best 
affections are somewhere else. His grief is 
/not so much that he must apply himself to 
social duties, which are indispensable to every 
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one, according to his place under Providence, | Where death's kind angel waits to dry their tears, 


but that he cannot carry more of the true 
spirit and unction of religion into them. 


Could they be more and more sanctified by! Has fall’n on my cold check ; a 


prayer, and could his mind be more delivered | 
from the worldliness both of them and of 
those with whom he is connected; they} 
would, instead of hindering his faith, improve, 
his joy. We neglect to bring religion into 
our common course of life ; and so that course 
is suffered to bring its own punishment and 
trouble upon us. A man of this world hath| 
his heart in this world—but a Christian gets) 
as much as possible into heavenly things, be-| 
cause his heart and his treasure are in heaven. | 








ON MEEKNESS. 
True gentleness, like an impenetrable ar-| 


mour, repels the most pointed shafts of malice :| 
they cannot pierce through this invulnerable | 
shield, but either fall hurtless to the ground, 
or return to wound the hand that shot them. | 
If it were only for mere human reasons, it 
would turn to a better account to be patient ; | 
nothing defeats the malice of an enemy, like | 





And crown them with his amaranthine flowers. 
Yes, I have known thee long! and I have felt 
All that thou hast of sorrow. Many a tear 
nd many a sigh 
Call’d forth by thee, has swell’d my aching breast : 
Yet still I bless thee! Thou hast taught my soul 
To rest upon itself; to look beyond 
The narrow bound of time, and fix its hopes 
On the sure basis of eternity. 
Meanwhile, even in this transitory scene, 
Of what hast thou deprived me? Has thy hand 
Clus'’d up the book of knowledge ; drawn a veil 
O’er the fair face of nature, or destroy’d 
The tender pleasures of domestic life ? 
Ah no! ’tis thine to call forth in the heart 
Each better feeling ; thou awakenest there 
That unconfin’d philanthropy, which feels, 
For all the unhappy, that warm sympathy, 
Which, casting every selfish care aside, 
Finds its own biiss in seeing others blest. 
That hope sublime which shows a better world, 
And, feeling all the nothingness of earth, 
Exalts the soul to Heaven: and more than these, 
That pure devotion, which eveu in the hour 
Of agonizing pain, can fill the eyes 
With tears ofecstasy,—such tears, perhaps, 
As angels love to shed. 
Oh! blest distributor of every good ! 


| Almighty Father! thou hast taught my heart to 


prize 





| but that which is their own evil and their own 
| good ; for true edification arises only from such 
| knowledge, and not from devout harangues 
on the spiritual life in general, though set 
forth in the most enlivened words. ‘The spiri- 
tual life is nothing else but the working of the 
spirit of God within us, and therefore our own 
silence must be a great part of our preparation 
for it, and much speaking or delight in it will 
be often no small hindrance of that good, which 
we can only have from hearing what the spirit 
and voice of God speaketh within us. ‘This is 
not enough known by religious persons ; they 
rejoice in kindling a fire of their own, and de- 
light too much in hearing their own voice, and 
| so lose that inward unction from above, which 
can alone new create their hearts. 

** To speak with the tongue of men or angels 

on religious matters, is a much less thing than 
lto know how to stay the mind upon God, and 
| abide within the closet of our own hearts, ob- 
|serving, adoring, and obeying his holy power 
within us. Rhetoric and fine language about 
| the things of the spirit, is a vainer babble than 
| in other matters; and he that thinks to grow 
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suck as the gospel inculcates. I propose,|the glowing sensations, abandons his mind to) him ; then is the hour of acceptable worship ; 

with the editor's permission, to furnish several |the impulse of feeling, and at length goes) then the petition of the soul is prayer ; then 

additional passages for insertion, and will begin | home in complacency with his religious sen-| ts Its gratitude thanksgiving ; then is its ob- 
with the following. R. |sibility, and glads himself with having felt the lation praise. 

| fervour of devotion. “ That such devotion, when such is attaina- 

DEVOTION OF MIND. “ Kindred illusion may be the result of) ble, will have a powerful tendency to produce 

“ That the worship of our Father who is in ,calmer causes. The lofty and silent aisle of, obedience to the moral law, may justly be 

heaven consists not in assembling with others|@ ancient cathedral, the venerable ruins of expected > and here, indeed, is the true con- 

at an appointed place and hour, not in joining|S°me once honoured abbey, the boundless nection of the subject of these remarks, with 





























































































































































































in the rituals of a Christian church, or in per- 
forming ceremonies, or in participating of 
sacraments, all men will agree; because all 
men know that these things may be done 
whilst the mind is wholly intent upon other 
affairs, and even without any belief in the 
existence of God. ‘Two attendances upon 
public worship is a form, complied with by 
thousands who never kept a sabbath in their 
lives.”* Devotion, it is evident, is an opera- 
tion of the mind; the sincere aspiration of a 
dependent and, grateful being to Him who has 
all power both in heaven and in earth: and as 
the exercise of devotion is not necessarily 
dependent upon external circumstances, it 
may be maintained in solitude or in society — 
in,the place appropriated to worship, or in the 
field—in the hour of business, or of quietude 
and rest. Even under a less spiritual dispen- 
sation of old, a good man ‘ worshipped, lean- 
ing upon the top of his staff.’ 

*“* Now it is to be feared that some persons, 
who acknowledge that devotion is a mental 
exercise, impose upon themselves some feel- 
ings as devotional, which are Wholly foreign 
to the worship of God. There is a sort of 
spurious devotion—feelings, having the re- 


semblance of worship, but not possessing its | 


nature, and not producing its effects. ‘ Devo- 
tion,’ says Blair, ‘is a powerful principle, 
which penetrates the soul, which purifies the 
affections from debasing attachments ; and by 
a fixed and steady regard to God, subdues 
every sinful passion, and forms the inclina 
tions to piety and virtue.’ To purify the 
affections and subdue the passions, is a serious 
operation: it implies a sacrifice of inclina- 
tion, a subjugation of the will. This mental 
operation many persons are not willing to 
indulge ; and it is not, therefore, wonderful 
that some persons are willing to satisfy them- 


selves with the exercise of a species of| 


devotion that shall be attained at a less cost. 
‘** A person goes to an oratorin of sacred 
music. ‘The majestic flow of harmony, the 


exalted subjects of the hymns or anthems, | 


the full and rapt assembly, excite, and warm, 
and agitate his mind: sympathy becomes 
powerful; he feels the stirring of unwonted 
emotion; weeps, perhaps, or exults; and 
when he leaves the assembly, persuades him- 
self that he has been worshipping and glori- 
fying God. 

“‘ There are some preachers with whom it 
appears to be an object of much solicitude, to 
excite the hearer to a warm and impassioned 
state of feeling. By ardent declamation and 


passionate display of the hopes and terrors of not—perhaps in its purest state it admits not— 


religion, they arouse and alarm his imagina- 
tion. ‘The hearer, who desires, perhaps, to 
experience the ardours of religion, culti 





* Cowper’s Letters. 





lsuddenly adore him for an hour, 


vates} . 


expanse of the heaven of stars, the calm im-|the general object of the present essays. 
mensity of the still ocean, or the majesty and! Without real and efficient piety of mind, we 
terror of a tempest, sometimes suffuses the are not to expect a consistent observance of 
mind with a sort of reverence and awe; asort/the moral law. That law requires, some- 
\of ‘philosophic transport,’ which a person) times, sacrifices of inclination and of interest, 
would willingly hope is devotion of the heart.|and a general subjugation of the passions, 
“It might be sufficient to assure us of the| which religion, and religion only, can capaci- 
|spuriousness of those semblances of religious|tate and induce us to make. I recommend, 
feeling, to consider that emotions very similar! not enthusiasm or fanaticism, but that sincere 
in their nature, are often excited by subjects|and reverent application of the soul to its 
which have no connection with religion. 1I| Creator, which alone is likely to give either 
know not whether the affecting scenes of the} distinctness to our perceptions of his will, or 
drama and of fictitious story, want much but| efficiency to our motives to fulfil it. 
association with ideas of religion to make| “ Religious Conversation.—A few sentences 
them as devotional as those which have been| will be indulged to me here respecting reli- 
noticed: and if, on the other hand, the feel-| gious conversation. 1 believe both that the 
ings of him who attends an oratorio were| proposition is true, and that it is expedient to 
excited by a military band, he would think | set it down—that religious conversation is 
not of the Deity or of heaven, but of armies|one of the banes of the religious world. 
}and conquests. Nor should it be forgotten|'There are many who are really attached to 
| that persons who have habitually little preten-| religion, and who sometimes feel its power, 
sion to religion, are, perhaps, as capable of| but who allow their better feelings to evapo- 
|this factitious devotion as those in whom)rate in an ebullition of words. They forget 
‘religion is constantly influential; and surely|how much religion is an affair of the mind, 
a ° Pe os . a 
it is not to be imagined that those who rarely) and how little of the tongue : they forget how 
idirect reverent thoughts to their Creator, can| possible it is to live under its power without 
and then| talking of it to their friends; and some, it is 
. } . . . . 
forget him again, until some new excitement to be feared, may forget how possible it is to 
again arouses their raptures, to be again for-| talk without feeling its influence. Not that 
gotten, ' ja good man’s piety is to live in his breast 
“ To religious feelings, as to other things, like an anchorite in his cell. The evil does 
the truth applies—‘ By their fruits ye shall) not consist in speaking of religion, but in 
know them.’ If these feelings de not tend to| speaking too much; not in manifesting our 
‘purify the affections from debasing attach-| allegiance to God, not in encouraging by ex- 
ments,’ if they do not tend to ‘form the) hortation, and amending by our advice, not 
inclinations to piety and virtue,’ they certainly| in placing the light upon a candlestick—but 
are not devotional. Upon him whose mind) in ae oes a common as of ee 
\is really prostrated in the presence of his God,|course. Of all species of well intendec 
. . 
ithe legitimate effect is, that he should be! religious conversation, that, perhaps, is the 
|impressed with a more sensible conscious-! most exceptionable which consists in narrating 
|ness of the Divine presence,—that he should! our own religious feelings. Many thus in- 
| : a tas ° . ° 
deviate with less facility from the path of duty,|trude upon that religious quietude which is 
° ° > ae . er , . ‘ * 4s 
\—that his desires and thoughts should be) peculiarly favourable to the Christian chante 
‘reduced to Christian subjugation,—that he| ter. The habit of communicating ‘expe- 
ishould feel an influential addition to his dis-| riences,’ | believe to be very prejudicial to 
position to goodness,—and that his affections| the mind. It may sometimes be right to do 
Should be expanded towards his fellow men.|this: in the great majority of instances, I 
| He who rises from the sensibilities of seeming! believe it is not beneficial and not right. 
|devotion, and finds that effects such as these} Men thus dissipate religious impressions, and 
: es - T inch ob 
‘are not produced in his mind, may rest as-|therefore diminish their effects. Such ob- 
|sured that, in whatever he has been employed, }servation as | have been enabled to make, 
'it has not been in the pure worship of that/has sufficed to convince me that where the 
|God who is a spirit. To the real prostration | religious character is solid, there is but little 
lof the soul in the Divine presence, it is| religious talk ; and that where there is much 
|necessary that the mind should be still: ‘ Be} talk, the religious character is superficial, and 
still, and know that I am God.’ Such devo-|like other superficial things, is easily de- 
| tion is sufficient for the whole mind: it needs|stroyed. And if these be the attendants, and 
in part, the consequences of general religious 
conversation, how peculiarly dangerous must 
that conversation be which exposes those im- 
pressions that, perhaps, were designed exclu- 
in his presence,—when all its desires are|sively for ourselves, and the use of which 
involved in the one desire of devotedness to| may be frustrated by communicating them to 


the intrusion of external things. And when 
the soul is thus permitted to enter, as it were, 
into the sanctuary of God,—when it is humble 
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others. Our solicitude should be directed to who was absent when he first made them,— 
the invigoration of the religious character in! and calling to his sister, who was sitting in a 
our own minds; and we should be anxious part of the room unobserved by him, he said, 
that the plant of piety, if it had fewer)‘ Sister, dost thou hear me? 1 want you) 
branches, might have a deeper root.” all to hear me.” She answered, “ Yes, my 
dear brother, I rejoice to hear thee express 
|thyself thus, thou art mercifully favoured.”’| 

He said, “ Yes, it is a glorious state.” He 
‘then prayed fervently, and on his brother tell- 

The evidences of the triumph of faith in ing him he was afraid he would exhaust him- 
the Redeemer, and of the consolations of the self, he said no, it did not exhaust him to 
gospel in the honest hour of death, are always pray, it strengthened him. Most of the day 
interesting and encouraging to the friends of, was passed in prayer—at one time he said to 
truth. The following hasty and imperfect his wife, “ My dear, be comforted ; it is not 
notes of John C. Corbit, of Cantwell’s Bridge,| our will, but the will of the Father. Submit, 
Del. faintly exhibit the peace and resignation and thou wilt be supported.” His wife ask- 
which were vouchsafed to him on the con-'ed him if he had any message to leave with 
fines of eternity, as an earnest of the un-jher; he said, “I wish thee to give my love 
speakable joys about to be revealed. Third) to our parents ; and tell them I duly appre- 
day morning, 3d mo. 27, 1832, his mother ciate their many kindnesses to me.” She 
asked him if he could feel resigned if it should| asked if there was any thing further, he an- 
be the will of the Lord to remove him—he!|swered, “No, my dear, [ am done with the 
answered, “ Oh! yes, I have been examining| world ; we will now talk of heaven.” 
myself for some time to see if there was any| Seventh day, he was engaged in supplica- 
thing in my way—if there is it has not been| tion most of the day, often vocally. 
shown to me. I hope, should it be the case, it} First day, his brother asked him if he fel 
will be set before me.’’ He was apparently/any misgivings respecting his future state 
in close communion with his heavenly Parent.|any fears? Looking intently at him, he an- 

On fourth day, he remained entirely com-|swered emphatically, ** None! the relief that 
posed, for which, and the freedom from pain} has been granted me from pain and sickness, 
he enjoyed, he frequently acknowledged his|is an evidence that my prayers have been 
thankfulness. heard.” 

On fifth day afternoon and through the night,| This was very impressive ; indeed he mani- 
he suffered extreme pain; yet he sweetly) fested great anxiety to convince his friends 
said, “ I ought not to complain ; for my dear} that he was entirely redeemed. 

Saviour’s agony, when on earth, was greater} On one occasion he said to his wife, “ My 
than mine ; he, having taken on him our in- dear love, I long to be in the arms of i 


For “ The Friend.’ 


JOHN C. CORBIT, of Cantwell’s Bridge, Del. 
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firmities, will, | know, have compassion on! Saviour; in him I trust, I cannot be mistaken; 

me.’ He then prayed that if consistent with) I feel such peace of mind, such perfect hap- 

the will of the Father, he might be relieved) piness.” 

from pain. A stimulant which was disagree-| He continued in the same sweet composed 

able being offered to him, he made allusion) frame of mind, with which he had been so| 

to the vinegar and gall offered to our Saviour) remarkably favoured during his illness, till| 

when he was athirst, and said, “Give it to) second day morning, the second day of the| 

me.” \fourth month, 1832, when his soul took its 
Sixth day morning, being in great exercise | flight to the arms of his Saviour in whom he 

of mind, his mother again asked him if he felt| trusted, and in whose bosom he longed to re-| 

entirely resigned, he answered, “ Yes.” He|pose. So peaceful and quiet was his depar-| 

was then engaged in vocal supplication, in| ture, that it was not perceived when he ceased | 

reference to which he remarked, * My dear|to breathe. 

mother, I have prayed in secret; and through| He died in the 40th year of his age. 

the merits of my Redeemer I have worked| 

out my salvation. I express myself aloud to| — 


. ° i For 
convince you of my belief and confidence, | . ; 
, ws vo »|  Drep, on the 31st of third month last, on| 
and to leave you an evidence of the state of| 


. . ° » > ; | 

my mind.” Then he said, “I believe in one} re prars — baat —— avd 

God, and in his Son Christ Jesus, who shed | &™" oS 6) Seas See S 
. : See Bec as . | England, an esteemed minister in the religi-| 

his blood for me and for all mankind, suffer-| ig Seoiste-of Beiende 

: . - . 8s 8 > y 4 , } fe 

ing for the redemption of our fallen race.| ’ 

Oh! how astonishing that all cannot see it !”"| 


“ The Friend."* 


She was the wife of Alexander Kilham, | 


truly instructive. ‘Towards the latter part of 
her life she appeared in the ministry, to the 
satisfaction and comfort of her friends. Her 
exertions for the welfare of her fellow crea- 
tures were constant and various; but the 
claims of benighted and oppressed Africa 
seemed predominant in her mind; and, though 
of a very delicate constitution, she undertook 
extraordinary exertions to alleviate the con- 
dition of this degraded part of the human 
family. She acquired an extensive know- 
ledge of the Mandingo and Waloof languages, 
which had not till then been reduced to writ- 
ing ; she translated into these tongues a con- 
siderable portion of the New Testament, and 
published an elementary grammar and spell- 
ing-book in the Waloof, with the view of 
instructing the natives in their own language. 
Under an impression of duty she three times 
visited the western coast of Africa, assisting 
in the establishment of schools, and often 
engaging, herself, in the work of instruction, 
for which she was peculiarly qualified. Whilst 
thus occupied, in a barbarous land, under a 
torrid sun, and at a distance from all her af- 
fectionate connexions, she uniformly express- 
ed her belief that she was in her proper allot- 
ment, and her desire to feel content therein ; 
and though the fruits of her labours might 
not at once appear, she was encouraged in 
the hope that the seed sown would in due 
time spring forth, and increase with the in- 
crease of God. During the last year, this 
devoted woman made her third and last visit 
to Africa. After being some months engaged 
in teaching in and about Sierra Leone, she 
went, in the second month of the present 
year, to Liberia; and having spent about a 
month in that colony, was returning to Sierra 
Leone, when it pleased her divine Master to 
call her spirit from works to everlasting re- 
wards. 


We have, at different times, transferred from 
the Annual Monitor several obituary notices, 
which appeared to us to be fraught with in- 
struction to survivors. ‘There are two or three 
others in the same publication, which, at the 
request of a friend whom we love, and whose 
judgment we respect, we propose to insert,— 
the annexed is one of them. 


Hannau Norton, wife of Thomas Norton, 
Jun., Grange Road, London, died in the 4th 
month, 1831 ; aged thirty-four years. 


This dear friend, the daughter of Benjamin 
and Sarah Sterry of Southwark, was of an 
amiable and affectionate disposition ; which 
being united with great sweetness of manners, 
made her very generally beloved and.esteem- 


asking his mother if she did not, to which she| well known amongst the Wesleyan method-|ed. She received a guarded and religious 
replied in the affirmative ; he then continued, | 1sts ; and, after the death of her husband, be-| education, possessed a well cultivated mind, 
“ Yes, I think every one who is brought to| coming convinced of the principles of Friends,| and manifested great decision of character. 


the state which I am in, must and will see|she was received iato membership in our So- 
it. My dear Saviour is now interceding for | ciety. 


As she advanced in years, her mind became 


For many years she continued to} seriously impressed with the infinite importance 


me at the throne of grace ; this is as clear to| reside at Sheffield, in the county of York,|of religion; and yielding to the visitations of 
my view, I see it as plain as I see you around| where she kept a large boarding and day| heavenly love, she was enabled to withstand 


my bed. Some may think it imagination,|school, chiefly for Friends’ children. 


The| the allurements of the world, and to place her 


but it is not.” Again repeating, “ the interces-| affectionate kindness of her disposition ren-| affections on “ durable riches and righteous- 


sion of the blessed Jesus is as clear to me, as| dered her generally beloved ; and the humi-| ness.” 


Although thus strengthened in early 


I see you around my bed.” He emphatical-| lity of her deportment, and her devotedness| life, to submit to the cross of Christ, yet, under 
ly repeated these observations to his brother'to what she believed to be her duty, were!a deep sense of the exceeding sinfulness of sin, 
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THE FRIEND. 














and the depravity of the human heart, she was, 
often led to mourn over her own deficiencies, | 
and earnestly to seek unto Him who alone is 
able to keep us from falling. Her views were 
very clear respecting the great and important| 
doctrines of Christianity ; and her hopes of 
redemption were founded on the atoning sacri-|a lovely babe; but he will be cared for. I 
fice of our Lord Jesus Christ. }can commit him to my heavenly Father, who 
She was a diligent attender of our religious| has been merciful and gracious to me in a re- 
meetings, and her reverent deportment therein| markable manner. I feel much for my dear 
bespoke the engagement of her spirit. She| ‘Thomas, I have yearned over him ; but I hope 
was early introduced into usefulness, in civil| the dear babe will be a comfort to him.”’ 
and religious society, yet she took a very low| Some time afterwards she very solemnly | 
view of her own attainments, and often feared| uttered: “ This is an awful hour ;”’ and again: 
lest she should appear more than she really | Now, Lord, what wait I for? my hope is in 
was ; but those who knew her best, were com-|'Thee.’’ In the evening, she said: ‘ What) 
forted by the evidence of her humble walk} wonderful things did Isee! What wonderful | 
with God, and those fruits of a meek and quiet|things! that my sins were blotted out! it is | 
spirit, which testified to the lively operation] marvellous, it is marvellous !”? with many other | 
of divine grace in her heart ; her conduct and| expressions indicative of the peaceful and hap-| 
conversation holding forth to others the inviting! py state of her mind. | 
language: ‘* Follow me, as | am endeavouring| ‘Thus He who had graciously condescended | 
to follow Christ.” Whilst her friends were} to visit her in the morning of her day with his| 
thus animated by her example, and rejoicing) divine love, to preserve her in humble reliance 
in the hope that she might long continue as ajupon his goodness, and to carry on the work 
&tandard-bearer and way-mark amongst us; it|of sanctification, was mercifully pleased to! 
pleased the Lord, whose thoughts are not asj verify that truth declared concerning himself : | 
our thoughts, to cut short the work in righte-|‘* Having loved his own which were in the! 
ousness, and take this prepared and dedicated | world, he loved them to the end.” 
handmaid to himself. 
In looking towards her confinement, which | ~~~ 
took place on the 7th of the 4th month, she| 
was sustained in cheerful serenity of mind ; and| 
there is good cause to believe, that it was her| 
earnest desire to be resigned to the Divine| 
will. A few days before that event, she ex- 
pressed to her sister, under very tender feeling, | 
that it had often felt matter of wonder to her, | 
when looking around and seeing others so} 
differently circumstanced, that she should have | 
been permitted so smooth a path, having every 
thing needful that she could desire. And 
doubtless it was under the grateful feeling of| "© 
manifold mercies received, that her heart Was | “Mrs. Kilham.—We are sorry it is our pain- 
enlarged to sympathize With the afflicted, and| ful duty to announce to our readers, the death 
her hand liberally opened with discretion in| of this philanthropic individual, who died on 
deeds of charity. ithe 3ist of March, off Plantain Islands, on 
For a week her situation occasioned anxiety,| board the Galliot Young Vrow, on her pas- 
but was not of a nature to cause serious|sage from this port to Sierra Leone. The 
alarm. She was sweetly calm, evidently much | Galliot has since returned to this port dismast- 
abstracted in mind, and preserved from excite-| ed.” 
ment, even on subjects naturally claiming her | 
tenderest affections ; but on the 15th, feeling | 
herself very ill, she sent for her husband, and| 
requested him to sit down by her and be very| 
still. She then told him that she believed she 
should not be again raised, and encouraged 
him to faithfulness ; adding more of an instruc-| 
tive nature, repeating emphatically : “ Be very| 
still.”” 
After continuing in this state for some time, 
she again revived, and on the 18th took addi- 
tional nourishment ; previously to which, she| 


On the following day shé expressed to her 
sister: “ I have been twice so near the con-| 
fines of the other world, as I believe very few 
are brought back from to this; and if 1 am, I| 
shall be disappointed. [| esteem it a favour to} 
have been permitted to become the mother of| 


| 
| 





THE FRIEND. 


EIGHTH MONTH, 25, 1832. 





We refer our readers to another page for 
an appropriate obituary notice of the late 
Hannah Kilham, a remarkeble example of sim- 
|ple and honest devotion to apprehended duty. 
The Liberia Herald for May, which has just 
ached us, thus notes the event— 


We are desired to say, that P. J. Gray’s 
work will be ready for delivery to subscribers 
about the middle of the ensuing week. Such 
persons as have left their subscriptions at the 
office of « The Friend,” will be supplied with 
their copies by calling upon Wm. Salter. 
Some copies of the book will be placed for 
sale at the book stores of Uriah Hunt and 
Nathan Kite. 


doubt that the Cholera existed at Baltimore, but as 


a 
an exception occurs to the fact, that cholera has only 


From various accounts received, there remained no 





morning, they report thirteen deaths ; in private prac. 
ticc 9; in the hospitals 4; of which 6 were whites 
nd 7 coloured people. The Board state, that scarcely 


become malignant in persons of very intemperate ha. 
bits, or who have been greatly imprudent in the use of 
fruits and vegetables. 


| Philadelphia Board of Health's Report, in- 


cluding City and Liberties. 


Aug. 18, noon, New cases, 74—Deaths, 18 


19, do 49— do 11 
20, do. 54— do. 18 
21, do. 51— do. 9 
ae do. 49— do. 9 
23, do. 33— do. 10 
24, do. 48— do. 10 


Report of the Board of Health of N. York. 


Aug. 17.—New cases, 63—Deaths, 21 


18 ° 77 19 
19 ° 56 18 
20 . 58 13 
21 . 52 18 
22 . 48 22 
23 ° 72 28 





A stated meeting of the Committee ap- 


} e . ‘ 
pointed to the care of the Boarding School at 
SSS | Westtown, convene at the school, at 9 o’clock 


on 4th day, the 5th of 9th month, 1832. 
Witiram Evans, Clerk. 





"So teach us to number our days, that we may apply our 
\ hearts unto wisdom.’’— Psalm xc. 12. 

Diep, on the 17th inst., at the residence of her mo- 
ther, Ridge Retreat, near Philadelphia, Exiza H. Bozsy, 
jaged 33 years, of a pulmonary consumption. Her 
| friends, and especially her family, have met with no 
common loss in her removal. Amid the various trying 
and adverse scenes which attended her path through 
| life, her cheerful acquiescence in the dispensations of 
| Divine Providence was exemplary, evincing, that the 
jafflictions she passed through were productive of good 
jin the end. After several years of active industry, 
,exemplary fidelity and attention to her beloved mo- 
jther, she, with her family, had just retired from the 
| cares attendant on business, when she was seized with 
| the fatal malady of which she died. ‘There is great 
| consolation in the belief, that her mind was earnestly 
| engaged especially during the latter part of her life, 
jto seek after that wisdom, which the Psalmist so 
beautifully recommends. Her bereaved relatives and 
friends have little cause for mourning, her purified 
spirit having been permitted to feel, ere the closing 
scene, that through the merits of a crucified Redeem- 
ler, her sins were washed, and “ made white in the 
| blood of the Lamb.” R. 

, on the 12th inst., Jonn Hanes, a member and 
elder of Upper Evesham meeting, in New Jersey, aged 
ninety years. He retained his faculties equal to most 
at his advanced age; manifested a deep concern for 
the right support of the ancient principles of Friends ; 
and that his dependance was on the mercies of our 
| blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; whom he felt 
ito be near, for his support, as he approached his final 
| close. 


} 





| 








, on the 10th of 7 mo. last, at Plainfield, Conn., 


















































xpressed to her nurse a fear lest she was not| Vt z ‘SSeteipee pagpests ~—_ aaa ; a 
: re ‘ently thankful for all the favours of which|"° distinct or official reports had been issued, we had |aged thirty-six dager: Susan Law TON, a member of the 
sulicientiy a ilfora le javours OF Which} no means of estimating the extent of its prevalence. | religious Society of Friends, and wife of Darius P. 


she partook. She then supplicated that if it) The following, copied from the Philadelphia Gazette | Lawton, She has left a ee ee family of children, 

were not in accordance with the will of her of the 23d, is the first statement we have seen of an bw whom se ne ia ee rete a 
| . (have cause eneve lal} s Pre é é ° ® 

Lord, that she should be raised fiom her bed | official cast. atta! Se ee e 


. : : ; oil |evinced during her sickness, resignation to the divine 
of sickness, she might be received into his) CHOLERA IN BALTIMORE.—The Baltimore | will—and that through mercy her spirit was prepared 


heavenly kingdom ; adding, after a short time. | Board of Health have commenced reporting the deaths | for the final change. She took an affectionate leave of 
as if in secret fervent aspiration: * That is} from cHotEra, which occur in every twenty-four hours | her husband and children several days previous to her 


a ending at half-past ten o’clock in the morning. They | death, committing them to the hand of Him, who is 
from the bottom of my heart. | Go not mention the number of cases. On Tuesday | God over all, blessed for evermore. 





